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his contemporaries and may still perplex the historian.
But without prejudging these matters we may say at
once that to have learnt the principles of currency
and finance from Kicardo, Homer, and Huskisson, the
principles of criminal legislation from Eomilly and
Mackintosh, and the principles of free trade from
Villiers and Cobden, was not Peel's reproach hut his
everlasting honour.
Peel remained out of office for two years longer.
He gave a general support to the Government, though,
as we have seen, he gradually acquired the conviction
that its policy was less liberal than the feelings and
needs of the country required. The times were
manifestly out of joint. The period between the close
of the war and the death of Castlereagh in 1822 is
one of the most disastrous in the modern history of
England. The Ministry were strong in the prestige
acquired by a war triumphantly waged and a peace
honourably concluded, but their title on any other
ground to the confidence and respect of their countrymen
was slender. They could not understand that methods
of government which are tolerated during a prolonged
struggle for national existence become intolerable as
soon as the stress of the conflict is relaxed. They did
not perceive that new ideas were striving for expression
in the national life, that new classes had risen to
importance in the State, that the nation which in the
last century had been transformed from an agricultural
into a commercial community had emerged from the
war the first commercial community in the world.
Such changes are not in any case effected without
disturbance, perplexity, and distress. When they are